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No translation captures everything that's in the source text. Something must always be lost. 
From Shelley's "It were as wise to cast a violet into a crucible that you might discover the 
final principle of its colour and odour, as seek to transfuse from one language into another 
the creations of a poet" to Robert Frost's "Poetry is what gets lost in translation", the 
message is the same: the hopeless inadequacy of translation. But can we, should we, leave 
it at that? Do we simply accept translation's inevitable weakness and treat it as an 
unfortunately necessary but essentially low-level activity like the calculation of the 
exchange-rate for shopping abroad? 

My answer - and it's not just prompted by a vested interest - is no. We ought, rather, to 
examine the process of translation critically, to see what we can learn from the problems of 
untranslatability that Shelley and Frost complain of, to view the mismatches between 
languages positively as a possible source of illumination. For the history of translation is the 
history of different responses to texts and different ways of understanding them, and the 
practice of translation is closely linked with the way we make sense of our world. 

Opening the Aeneid 

The opening words of Virgil's Aeneid provide a good place from which to start. In Mynors' 
Oxford Classical Text of 1969 we find: 

Arma virumque cano 

followed by a comma. Seemingly straightforward enough Latin words. Yet the form in which 
they appear on the page immediately plunges us into the gap between then and now. Our 
earliest manuscripts of Virgil, from the fourth and fifth centuries, are written in capitals 
largely without word-division or punctuation. We don't, of course, possess Virgil's 
autograph, but it's likely that he wrote it in a cursive hand similar to those found in Egypt or 
Pompeii or Vindolanda (see Omnibus 12). Both capitals and cursives look very different from 
Mynors' text. He has transposed Virgil's opening words into the conventions of 
capitalization, lettering and punctuation that are familiar to us. 

But are they really Virgil's opening words? Intriguingly, two later Roman scholars, Donatus 
and Servius, quote four further lines which, they claim, originally preceded them but were 
removed from the beginning by Varius and Tucca, Virgil's literary executors. These lines 
appear nowhere in our major manuscripts apart from the margin of the ninth-century 



Bernensis. What should be done with them? Mynors doesn't print them in the main body of 
his text. Neither does R. D. Williams. Yet Hirtzel retains them in his Oxford Classical Text of 
1900. Even before we embark upon the task of Englishing it, Mynors' text itself is shown to 
be already a work of translation and interpretation. 

When we turn to Robert Fitzgerald's recent translation the first words that meet us are: 

I sing of warfare and a man at war 

followed by a full stop. Obviously there's a different set of sights and sounds here: the 
length and shape of the line (a full end-stopped line made up of nine words as opposed to a 
half-line made up of three); the metrical form (Virgil's verse is quantitative, based on the 
"length" of syllables rather than their accent). But that's only scratching the surface. Who is 
the T? Fitzgerald? Virgil? A hybrid of the two? A persona? And what exactly is signified by 
'sing'? Fitzgerald isn't singing. No more was Virgil, who was imitating Flomer. The Flomeric 
bard actually did sing and accompany himself on the lyre, as Phemius and Demodocus do in 
the Odyssey. 

Then there's the question of the change of word order. Arma virumque, familiar to an 
English audience, at least from the time of Drvden, as "arms and the man", which has in turn 
been given additional currency as the title of a play by George Bernard Shaw, not only fails 
to appear in its customary English guise, but has even lost its place at the head of the line 
and the poem. Instead Fitzgerald chooses to put the personal pronoun T in the emphatic 
initial position. What difference does this make? 

Complex procedures 

It should be clear from our brief consideration of these few Latin and English words that 
translation covers a lot more than an uncomprehending, mechanical, one-to-one transfer 
into the abomination of translationese. Translation is complex and implies a range of 
activities founded upon a range of differences. There's the translation from source language 
to target language: Fitzgerald's words rendering Virgil's words. There's the translation from 
them to us, from one time and place, one culture and set of beliefs, to another: the 
distance, for example, between Virgil's understanding of an T which is only expressed 
through the ending of a verb, and the intensely inward sense of self in the modem West. 
And there's the translation from one level to another: the shift from the sonorous epic 
opening of arma virumque with its echoes of Homer to the strong personal emphasis of "I 
sing". 

A complex activity requires complex procedures. From Cicero and Horace to the present day 
the debate about what these should be has tended to focus on two concepts, variously 



formulated as letter and spirit or word and sense. Cicero, stressing, in common with other 
Latin authors, the superiority of sense for sense over word for word translation, remarks (at 
least he does in Michael Winterbottom's version) "I have not thought it necessary to 
translate word for word, but I have kept to the same kind of words, preserving their general 
meaning". Building upon this, Dryden, in a most important discussion, attempts to match 
the intricacy of the subject by a more intricate triple scheme. At one extreme we find what 
Dryden calls "metaphrase, or turning an author word by word, and line by line, from one 
language into another". At the other there is "imitation, where the translator (if now he has 
not lost that name) assumes the liberty not only to vary from the words and sense, but to 
forsake them both as he sees occasion; and taking only some general hints from the original, 
to run division on the groundwork, as he pleases" (a musical metaphor, meaning roughly 
'develop a theme in his own way'.) 

The mean that Dryden seeks between these two extremes is that of "paraphrase, or 
translation with latitude, where the author is kept in view by the translator, so as never to 
be lost, but his words are not so strictly followed as his sense; and that too is admitted to be 
amplified, but not altered" - a position close to Cicero's. In practice, the boundaries 
between these three types, especially between paraphrase and imitation, can easily be 
crossed. The shared desire to naturalize and bring an author up to date aligns Dryden's 
claim, in the Dedication of the Aeneis, to "have endeavoured to make Virgil speak such 
English as he would himself have spoken, if he had been born in England, and in the present 
age" with Samuel Johnson's definition of imitation as "a method of translation looser than 
paraphrase, in which modern examples and illustrations are used for ancient, domestick for 
foreign". 

Translation and transfusion 

Absolute literal fidelity, then, is not possible. (Dryden, too, feels that "something must be 
lost in all transfusion, that is in all translation"). Furthermore, it may not even be desirable. 
Every translation is a creative transformation, an interpretation, an imitation - or, to use the 
ancient literary critical term, mimesis. Not a copy, nor anything second-hand: mimesis 
means so much more than that; but a sensitive operation that helps us to unlock a basic 
truth about literary production: namely, that no text comes out of nothing but is always, 
whether consciously or not, made up of other texts that precede and surround it, adapting 
them, recalling them, speaking through them. Fitzgerald is translating Virgil, Virgil is 
imitating Homer. And so on. 

In a very important sense, all texts are translations of translations of translations. In the 
white heat generated as authors fuse with one another (the Greek critic 'Longinus' uses the 
image of oracular possession), something new and exciting may be fashioned. This stretches 
from translation through imitation to the all-embracing category of influence, from Dryden's 



vigorous "Come, give thy soul a loose" in his splendid translation of Horace Odes 3.29 (not 
actually 'in' the Latin, though the idea is there) to James Joyce's startlingly metamorphic 
Ulysses, taking in Ezra Pound's quirky and challenging Homage to Sextus Propertius along 
the way. For Aristotle, mimesis comes close to meaning literary creation. Aristotle was 
talking specifically about poetry's imitation of models in the world of nature. He might 
equally well have been talking about the imitation of models in the world of letters. 

If writing is a form of translation, so too is the passage of thought from the page that we call 
reading. "To read is to translate", wrote Auden. Reading implies, in fact often means, 
interpretation. And interpretation, in its turn, involves translation. (Think of the regular 
usage of the word 'interpreter'). Those engaged in the business of interpretation - scholars, 
critics, students - are always translators, wrestling with, and simultaneously contributing to, 
the transmission of understandings and feelings from text to audience, understandings and 
feelings that differ for different audiences at different times in different places. 

Slippery exchange 

So far we have been dealing exclusively with what appear to be quite specialized or private 
activities: transference of sense from foreign tongues, writing, reading, interpretation. Yet - 
and here we come right to the heart of modern theoretical concerns - we are all, even 
speakers of the same language, translating constantly, since communication, the slippery 
exchange of messages between speaker and listener, is always, however much we take it for 
granted, an act of translation. "For", in the (translated) words of Strindberg, "every language 
is a foreign one." Further, language itself is already a translation - a translation, that is, of a 
non-verbal world. From here it is but a short step to begin to question whether there is any 
such thing as unmediated, untranslated experience of an objective 'real' world, even for a 
hermit who has rejected his society and renounced the use of speech. 

Perception of 'reality', for a hermit no less than for the rest of us, is a delicate decoding of 
signs conditioned by language and ideology, a translation into the conventions of seeing 
that exist within any given culture. And different cultures translate their worlds differently. 
For those attempting to turn Latin into English it soon becomes apparent that the Romans 
had a different colour spectrum from ours. The Latin glaucus, for example, includes 
elements that we would identify as green or grey as well as blue. The Romans saw not only 
a sea that was glaucus but also vegetation that was glaucus. In other words, what looks like 
colour blindness to us, to Romans is a perfectly natural way of translating their "reality". 

Translation, then, has itself been translated. The narrow sense of the word with which we 
began now ends up as merely a special case of something we all necessarily do all the time 
in coping with our world, even, indeed, when we are saying T. For the T, too, is shaped by 
language, since it is language alone which allows the speaker to describe himself or herself 



as T, as the subject of the sentence. But there is a split between this linguistic construct, the 
spoken T, and the essential, existential self, the T who speaks, which can only ever partially 
be represented thus. "Je est un autre", complains the French poet Arthur Rimbaud. T is 
another." So the T also turns out to be a substitute, a translation. If I may take the liberty of 
re-writing Descartes, "Je traduis, done je suis". That is, to round off an argument about 
translation with a translation, "I translate, therefore I am." 
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